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Implications for Higher Education of the Report 
on Federal-State Relations in Education 
By George F. Zook * 


HE Educational Policies Commission and the 

Problems and Policies Committee of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education recently joined in issuing 
an important pronouncement on _ Federal-State 
Relations In Education. ‘This report takes its place 
aiong side of two well known earlier documents in 
the same field, namely, the report of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education, 1931, Henry 
Suzzallo, director; and that of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education, 1938, Floyd W. 
Reeves, director. The fact that the first two named 
educational bodies sponsored the present statement 
of desirable national policy should lend great weight 
to its conclusions. 

In the introduction of the present joint statement 
the following declaration is made: 

This document 1s concerned with the relations which 
should exist between the Federal Government and 
public-school systems at the elementary and secondary 
level. Many of the considerations, policies, and prin- 
ciples dealt with are also applicable to the field of 
higher education. 

This decision was made because it was felt that 
the statement had obviously been written primarily 
from the point of view of its application to public 
schools and because of the rather widespread belief 
that the relations of the Federal Government to 
institutions of higher education are and should be 
substantially different from those with the schools 
and merited, therefore, separate treatment. The 
Problems and Policies Committee of the Council 
thereupon decided to give this matter extended 
attention at its next meeting in October this year. 


—_—_—_——., 


*President of the American Council on Education; formerly U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. 
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In this article I shall select a limited number of the 
more important pronouncements in the joint state- 
ment in order in each case to examine the question 
as to whether these “‘considerations, policies, and 
principles . . . are also applicable to the field of 
higher education.” 


I. The Nation as a whole, as well as the States and 
localities, has a stake in education and the Federal 
Government should continue to exercise, within prop- 
erly defined limits, educational functions demanded by 
changing national conditions and needs. (P. 25.) 


There is now no question as to the validity of this 
statement as it applies to higher education. The 
success of democratic government as practiced in 
this country has always depended not merely on 
widespread knowledge of public problems among the 
people as a whole growing out of the work of the 
schools, but also upon the preparation of men and 
women for social leadership in our institutions of 
higher education. In other words, universities and 
colleges are a necessary corollary to the schools in 
the successful practice of democratic government at 
all levels of operation. 

Moreover the contributions which the higher in- 
stitutions through research and teaching have made 
and will continue to make in improving the physical 
basis of life—in agriculture, industry, and transpor- 
tation—not only enable individuals in communities 
to enjoy the expanding possibilities of modern life 
but they help to make the Nation as a whole strong 
and powerful. The recent war has illustrated this 
situation in a very dramatic way. 

II. The necessity of (financial assistance to educa- 
tion in the States) has been clearly established by a 
series of fiscal investigations. (P. 26.) 








“This situation,” so the report declares in another 
place, “grows out of the uneven distribution of edu- 
cational load and financial resources in the different 
sections of the Nation. Some areas are highly in- 
dustrialized, enjoy a high per capita income, have a 
high proportion of population in the productive ages 
18 to 64, and a low proportion of population of chil- 
dren in the unproductive ages up to 18 years. These 
areas can provide generous educational support on 
relatively low tax rates. 

“Other areas are but little industrialized, have a 
low per capita income, a low proportion of popula- 
tion in the productive ages, and a high proportion of 
children. These States even on relatively high taxes 
can finance only the most meager educational facili- 
ties. Mississippi makes 31 percent greater effort to 
finance education, considering its resources, than 
does New York State.” 

This statement was obviously written with respect 
to the situation facing the schools. In my opinion 
the evidence on this matter has for some time been 
overwhelming and has been most completely set 
forth in a recent study of the council carried on in 
cooperation with the U. S. Office of Education by 
John K. Norton and Eugene S. Lawler entitled, 
An Inventory of Public School Expenditures in the 
United States. 

It should be obvious at once, however, that all of 
the data on this matter apply equally to the field 
of higher education and to elementary and secondary 
schools. The poorer States are just as unable to 
support colleges as they are schools. College 
attendance is low in those States where attendance 
in schools is low and the quality of college education 
is directly dependent upon the ability to support 
effective schools. Under these circumstances the 
Nation is losing the benefit of undeveloped talent at 
the college level to as great a degree, perhaps to a 
greater degree, than it is at the lower levels of 
education. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Federal 
Government has been as quick to respond to appeals 
for Federal aid to higher education as it has to aid 
for the schools. I refer of course to the Morrill Acts, 
to the acts for extension work in agriculture and 
home economics, and to the great system of agricul- 
tural experiment stations in the various States. If, 
therefore, Federal aid to education is to be considered, 
it follows that it should be available for higher 
education as well as for elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Ill. “The Federal Government generally should 
deal with State rather than local agencies of educa- 
tion” (p. 30). 


[2] 





Here we encounter much difference of opinion as 
to whether this principle is equally applicable to 
the higher education level and to elementary and 
secondary education. There is much to be said in 
favor of such a position. In the first place, the 
Constitution in reserving the control of functions not 
specified as belonging to the Federal Government, 
including education, made no exception of higher 
education as an area to be controlled by the States 
equally with elementary and secondary education, 
Also if the several States are to develop integrated 
policies up and down the educational ladder—as 
seems so desirable—it follows that their control over 
higher education, including any funds supplied by 
the Federal Government, should be as definite at 
this level of education as it is in others. Otherwise 
in higher education, we are faced with chaos on the 
one hand or Federal control on the other. 

The argument for direct relationship between the 
Federal Government and the universities and col- 
leges, thus bypassing State authorities, is also strong 
and appeals to many people especially from a prae- 
tical point of view. In the first place, large portions 
of the student body, especially in the better known 
institutions, do not reside in the State in which the 
institution happens to be located. These institutions 
are national rather than State or even regional in 
their constituency. Students come from many 
States. Upon graduation they scatter throughout 
the country. 

Secondly, almost one-half of university and college 
students are enrolled in institutions which are pri- 
vately controlled and supported. A still larger 
portion of the institutions themselves are privately 
controlled. In some States, especially in the East, 
they definitely dominate the situation as against the 
publicly controlled universities and colleges. All of 
these institutions have extensive powers under their 
charters which in most instances do not permit a 
great deal of direct State control. 

Finally, it is well known that few States have as 
yet set up an effective unified control of the whole 
field of education, including higher education, and 
owing to the lack of support of such a policy, even 
among the publicly controlled institutions, it may 
be that the day when such unified control may be 
expected in a majority of the States is still distant. 
Personally, I believe that this is a serious mistake 
but it is nevertheless an incontrovertible fact. 

The result of this situation is that a very large 
proportion of the universities and colleges if they 
are to be the beneficiaries of Federal funds would 
prefer to deal with a Federal agency rather than with 
centralized State agencies. Eloquent examples are 











the legislation with respect to the land-grant col- 
leges, the ESMWT program, the veterans educa- 
tional program, and the recent proposal for emer- 
gency Federal aid to colleges which have suffered 
greatly as result of the war. Whether a perma- 
nent program involving direct aid to universities 
and colleges without involving a great deal of 
Federal control can be set up is one of the most 
important educational riddles of the future. 

IV. “Federal funds granted to a State should be 
available for use in schools which the State itself 
recognizes as eligible to be supported from public 
funds.” (P. 38.) 

This statement, which is not elaborated in the 
joint report, means that the States rather than the 
Federal Government should determine whether 
Federal funds are to be used in support of private 
schools as well as public schools. At the level of 
higher education, it would mean that the States 
would determine whether Federal funds might be 
used in support of privately controlled colleges and 
universities as well as those under public control. 

It is, of course, well known that a substantial 
majority of the States by constitutional provision 
or State statute forbid the use of public funds in 
support of private schools and colleges. In Massa- 
chusetts some years ago, the attorney general even 
ruled that money from public sources paid to indi- 
viduals in the form of scholarships, if used at pri- 
vately controlled colleges would be in support of 
these institutions and would therefore be contrary to 
the provisions of the constitution of the Common- 
wealth. 

If one takes the position which many people 
believe to be proper that the respective States 
should control matters educational, even though 
they do not follow wise and consistent policies in 
all respects, it follows that in most States it would 
not be possible for privately controlled colleges to 
secure financial support from this source. 

This, I take it, is the reason why one of the bills 
now before the Congress sets up a rather elaborate 
scheme of Federal aid directly to private schools as 
well as through State departments of education to 
public schools. Whatever merit there is in this con- 
tention cn the school level is of course multiplied at 
the level of higher education, where as I stated 
before, nearly one-half of the students are enrolled 
in privately controlled colleges and universities. 

During the war, many colleges, both public and 
private, have been dealing directly with various 
Federal agencies. Contracts have been signed be- 
tween the higher institutions and Government for 
specific services to be rendered in return for appro- 


priate compensation. Technically the question of 
general support was not involved although it is 
perfectly apparent that these arrangements enabled 
many colleges and universities to escape some of 
the financial difficulties with which otherwise they 
would have been confronted. 

We are of course only at the beginning of the 
education of veterans. Under the laws recently 
passed by Congress, both publicly and privately 
controlled schools and colleges receive compensation 
direct from the Federal Government for their services 
in providing education and training to veterans. 
The veteran, too, receives direct financial assistance 
for his expenses from the Government. 

Finally, one hears frequently these days of pro- 
posals for Federal scholarships to superior students 
to enable them to attend any college or university 
of their choice. 

All of this means that (1) because of State limita- 
tions on the distribution of public funds to privately 
controlled institutions, (2) because of a natural 
tendency for the Government to deal directly with 
institutions, especially where payment for specific 
services to the Federal agencies is involved, and (3) 
because there may be a tendency on the part of the 
Federal Government to subsidize individuals, it 
seems likely that those privately controlled colleges 
interested in any form of Federal aid will favor 
direct relationships with the Federal Government. 
They will likely favor it as the only practical way 
under present circumstances that they can make 
themselves eligible for direct or indirect Federal 
assistance. 

V. There should be a central interdepartmental 
committee established by Executive order under the 
chairmanship of the United States Commissioner of 
Education (in Washington to coordinate depart- 
mental activities concerned with education). (P. 39.) 

This recommendation has been made upon several 
previous occasions. In spite of the fact that it has 
obvious advantages, so far it has not been accom- 
plished. As a result, educational functions have 
been scattered among various departments and 
independent agencies without much rhyme or reason. 
Fortunately, the joint report recognizes that some 
of these functions are inherent in the several Federal 
agencies to which they are attached and are not 
carried out through the schools and higher educa- 
tional institutions. Nevertheless, it would ob- 
viously be desirable to have the various functions 
of the Federal Government considered as a whole 
and plans for development made accordingly. 
Naturally, it would seem as if the United States 
Office of Education is the organization to take 
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leadership with respect to the development of 
policies leading to better coordination of educational 
functions of the Federal Government. 

There is every reason to feel that this process of 
coordinating educational activities in the Federal 
Government is equally valid at the higher educational 
level as at the level of elementary and secondary 
education. In fact, as time goes on, the problem at 
the higher education level may prove to be especially 
complex. Quite aside from war activities, the 
Federal Government has relationships with uni- 
versities and colleges through the Office of Education, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Veterans’ Bureau, 
the Bureau of Mines, Surplus War Property Board, 
etc. Other relationships having to do with research, 
Federal scholarships, buildings, and even direct 
subsidy are being proposed from time totime. Some 
of these proposals will probably be realized. It 


seems obvious, therefore, that something more in the 
nature of correlation of these activities at the Federal 
level would be desirable. 

This review of a limited number of the implications 
for the field of higher education of pronouncements 
in the recent joint report on Federal-State Relations 
in Education will serve to bring out the fact that 
theoretically the problem of these relationships is 
the same on the level of higher education as it is in 
elementary and secondary education. It is clear, 
however, that certain practical situations exist which 
may make a substantial portion of the people identi- 
fied with the field of higher education feel that the 
relationships of the Federal Government with the 
higher institutions should be direct rather than 
through a comprehensive State educational organiza- 
tion. It will be of interest to watch developments 
with respect to this matter over the years to come. 





Development of Federal 
By Lloyd E. 


OR MANY years the Federal Government 

through some of its branches has been concerned 
with research. It has carried on scientific in- 
vestigations in order to establish a sound basis for 
legislative and administrative activities and to pro- 
mote the general welfare. Scores of Government 
offices and bureaus now have research divisions, and 
Congress has created a number of permanent re- 
search agencies. During World War II, this de- 
velopment has gone far beyond anything previously 
anticipated, as is so dramatically illustrated in the 
development of the atomic bomb. 

This tremendous growth has raised many questions 
which demand early answers. It can be readily 
understood, therefore, why now as the Nation enters 
the postwar period there is a special concern with 
Government plans for research. 

Beginnings 

It would be difficult to indicate an exact date 
when the Federal Government began to promote 
research, but certainly the establishment of the 
Library of Congress in 1800 was a step in that 
direction. The scientific expeditions to explore the 
territory of the Louisiana Purchase soon after 1803 
and the creation of the Coast Survey in 1807 were 
further steps in what has become a long history. 


*Senior Specialist in Higher Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 


tion. 





Relations to Research 
Blauch* 


The founding of the Smithsonian Institution in 
1846 “for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men” was another significant advance. 

One of the Nation’s 
National Academy of Sciences—was born in the 
midst of the Civil War. The act of Congress which 
chartered the Academy in 1863 stated that one of 
its functions was, whenever called upon by a depart- 


research agencies—the 


ment of the Government, to investigate, examine, 
experiment, and report upon any subject of science 
or art; and since then the Academy has served as 
an official adviser to the Government on a wide 
variety of subjects. The Academy is not a Govern- 
ment agency. 

The passage of the Hatch Act in 1887 granting 
Federal aid to the States for agricultural research 
was another landmark in the evolution of Federal 
policy. The act inaugurated a plan for aid to a 
basic industry through the support of scientific 
investigation. As a result of this action every State, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico now has an agri- 
cultural experiment station. 

The creation of the National Bureau of Standards 
by the Congress in 1901 was a further advance in 
the support of research. Its functions are the 
development, construction, custody, and mainte- 
nance of reference and working standards and their 
intercomparison, improvement, and application in 
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science, industry, and commerce. In discharging 
its functions, the Bureau has engaged in an exten- 
sive research program. 


Research in World War I and Subsequent Years 


In order to assist the Nation in the anticipated 
World War, the National Academy of Sciences in 
1916 organized the National Research Council as 
an emergency agency to assist the Government in 
coordinating the scientific resources of the country. 
Two years later, upon the request of President 
Wilson, the Academy established the Council on a 
permanent basis to promote research in a wide 
field, both for peacetime activities and for national 
defense. The Council is the operating arm of the 
Academy; it is not a Government agency, and it 
receives no appropriations direct from the Congress. 

The war saw the creation of a number of new 
Government agencies which had research as one of 
their functions. One of these was the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, established in 
1915. It is the function of this Committee to 
“supervise and direct the scientific study of the 
problems of flight, with a view to their practical 
solution.” 

Following the war there was an extensive develop- 
ment of research in the United States. Increasingly, 
all sorts of enterprises—governmental and non- 
governmental—came to rely upon scientific research 
as a basis of policy and practice. A report by the 
National Resources Committee indicated that for 
the fiscal year 1938 the Federal Government spent 


on research about 78 million dojlars from regular 
funds.! 


Research in World War II 


World War II brought further need for research, 
and among the new temporary agencies established 
was the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment. It was set up by Executive order of President 
Roosevelt in 1941 to initiate, support, and coordinate 
research on problems related to the national defense. 
The office received app -opriations from the Congress 
with which to undertake needed research on its own 
initiative. It operated no laboratories, but con- 
tracted for research with other agencies and insti- 
tutions. 

The following from a statement by the director, 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, in May 1945 indicates the type 
of service rendered: 





1 Research—A National Resource, I.—Relation of the Federal Government to 
Research. Report of the Science Committee to the National Resources Com- 


mittee. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1938. 255 p. 
P. 73, 
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We have initiated research on a variety of problems, some of 
them never before subjected to concerted scientific attack. We 
have supported with funds, advice, and personnel the research 
programs undertaken by others, both in and outside of the Govern- 
ment. We have coordinated research programs and arranged for 
the vital exchange of scientific and technical information among 
scientists in both private and public laboratories. We have 
arranged for exchanges of technical information with our Allies. 
We have explored the unknown on a scale larger than that ever 
before attempted by this Government in peace or in war. As of 
March 31 of this year we had entered into 2,196 contracts with 
441 institutions, involving the expenditure of nearly five hundred 
million dollars? 


Extensive research for the war effort was also, 
carried on by many other Government agencies 
notably the War Department, the Navy Department 
and the National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics. ‘The Subcommittee on War Mobilization of the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs has recently 
reported that the Government’s expenditure for 
research during the four fiscal years 1941-44 reached 
a total of $1,797,835,000—a staggering sum.® 


The Research Board for National Security 

The anticipated termination of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development has led Govern- 
ment officials to give consideration to how research 
can be continued. The Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy in June 1944 set up a Com- 
mittee on Postwar Research to study the various 
aspects of the postwar research and development 
needs of the War and Navy Departments, and to 
recommend a plan for carrying on such work after 
the war. The committee, with Charles E. Wilson 
as chairman, was composed of civilian scientists, 
the heads of the technical services of the Army, and 
the technical bureaus of the Navy. 

In its report made to the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy in September 1944, the 
Committee recommended: (1) That appropriate leg- 
islation be requested of the Congress to establish a 
permanent Research Board for National Security as 
an independent Government agency; and (2) that, 
as an immediate measure, the National Academy 
of Sciences be requested to establish without delay 
a Research Board for National Security. 

Early in 1945, the President of the National 
Academy of Sciences, upon request of the Secretaries 
of War and the Navy, set up the Research Board for 

2 Research and Development. Hearings before the Committee on Military 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 79th Cong., Ist sess., on H. R. 2946, May 22, 
23, and 29, 1945. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 
wee oe Wartime Research and Development, 1940-44. Part I1.— 
Findings and Recommendations. Report from the Subcommittee on War Mobili- 
zation to the Committee on Military Affairs, United States Senate, July 1945. 


79th Cong., Ist sess., Subcommittee Report No. 5. Washington, D. C., U. S, 
Government Printing Office, 1945. 74p. P. 5. 
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National Security to operate within the Academy. 
It is intended as an interim measure to assist in 
providing for continued civilian participation in the 
longer term scientific problems of national security 
when the OSRD is liquidated and until a national 
policy can be developed. 


Summary of the Evolution 


Such are some of the high lights in a long evolution. 
The Subcommittee on War Mobilization mentioned 
above has summarized the history as follows: 

Looking back, over the long historical sweep of science and 
technology in America, it becomes clear that there is an increasing 
range of activity in which the Government has a recognized 
responsibility for the support of research. National defense and 
security have always been paramount in importance. Research 
in transportation and communication has also been emphasized. 
The basic needs of food, clothing, housing, health, and safety 
have all been the subject of Government research, some more 
than others. Progress in all these fields has been uneven. Because 
of its haphazard growth, the organization of Government research 
has extended unequally into the various fields of American life. 
The problem has been and continues to be one of creating better 
administrative machinery which will encourage a coordinated 
advance on all fronts.‘ 


Bills in Congress for Research 


From several sources have come suggestions as to 
how to deal with the need for research on a Federal 
basis. A number of these have been embodied in 


bills which have been introduced in Congress. 
These bills are: 


For dental research 


S. 190, introduced by Senator Murray, January 
10, 1945. To provide for, foster, and aid in coor- 
dinating research relating to dental diseases and 
conditions; to establish the National Institute for 
Dental Research; and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 3816, introduced by Congressman Priest, 
July 17, 1945. Identical with S. 190. Referred to 


the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


For military research 


S. 825, introduced by Senator Byrd, April 4, 1945. 
To establish a Research Board for National Security 
to insure the continued preparedness of the Nation 
along farsighted technical lines by providing for the 
application of scientific research to national security; 
to provide a means of utilizing in times of peace as 
well as war the services of the outstanding scientists 





4 Ibid., p. 24-25. 








of the Nation in the planning and executing of mili- 
tary research; and for other purposes. Reported to 
the Senate by the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
July 28, 1945. Report No. 551. 

H. R. 3440, introduced by Congressman May, 
June 11, 1945. Replaced H. R. 2946 introduced by 
Mr. May, April 28, 1945. Authorizing appropria- 
tions for a permanent program of scientific research 
in the interest of national security. Passed by the 
House of Representatives. No action yet taken by 
the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs. 


For research useful for business 


S. 1248, introduced by Senator Fulbright, July 19, 
1945. To establish a Bureau of Scientific Research, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 


For comprehensive research programs 


S. 1285, introduced by Senator Magnuson, July 
19, 1945. To promote the progress of science and 
the useful arts; to secure the national defense; to 
advance the national health, prosperity, and welfare; 
and for other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

S. 1297, introduced by Senator Kilgore for him- 
self, Senator Johnson of Colorado, and Senator 
Pepper, July 23, 1945. To promote the progress of 
science and the useful arts, to secure the national 
defense, to advance the national health and welfare, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 3852, introduced by Congressman Mills, 
July 19, 1945. Identical with §. 1285. Referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 3860, introduced by Congressman Randolph, 
July 20, 1945. Identical with S. 1285. Referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 





Small Business Program for Veterans 


Boston University is among the institutions which 
are offering a program in the management of a small 
business. Classes in the l-year program, which 
began on September 24, are held in the evening, in 
order that veterans planning to operate their own 
business may have the day to devote to the securing 
of actual experience in the particular business in 
which they are interested. The program is open 
to both veterans and the general public. 
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Reports on Higher Education in Illinois 


URING the current year two reports have been 

made concerning higher education in Illinois, 
one on higher education facilities in the State and 
the other on the junior college in the State. Both 
reports make suggestions and recommendations for 
State action. 


Report on Higher Education Facilities 


The Illinois General Assembly in 1943 created the 
Commission to Survey Higher Educational Facilities 
in Illinois. ‘The commission consisted of 15 mem- 
bers—5 appointed by the president of the senate, 
5 appointed by the speaker of the house of represent- 
atives, and 5 appointed by the Governor. Dr. 
George A. Works was employed by the commission 
as director of study. The major recommendations 
of the commission dealt with 4 subjects. 

Control and administration of higher education.— 
The commission recommended the establishment of 
a State board of higher education to be responsible 
for the State’s program of higher education, includ- 
ing the University of Illinois and the 5 State teachers 
colleges, the board to consist of 12 members to be 
appointed by the Governor, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, for 12-year terms with the terms 
so arranged that 2 terms expire each biennium. This 
board would replace the board of trustees of the 
university and the State teachers college board. 

It was also recommended that all privately con- 
trolled post-secondary educational institutions be 
required to incorporate and that no charter be 
granted to such an institution until the State board 
of higher education recommends that a charter be 
granted. 

Junior colleges —The commission favored a State 
policy of encouraging, not merely permitting (as 
is true at present), the establishment of local public 
junior colleges, which would be closely articulated 
with the high schools in the respective junior college 
districts. This policy of encouragement, the com- 
mission said, should be extended to districts or 
areas in which a junior college enrollment of 175 
to 200 students may be expected. Local public 
rather than State junior colleges were favored. The 
commission assumed that tuition would be free, and 
it recommended a generous program of State aid 
for the junior colleges. 


_ 

1 Report of the Commission to Survey Higher Educational Facilities in Illinois, 
George A. Works, Director of Survey: January 1945. Printed by authority of 
the State of Illinois. January 1945. 63 p. 
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The formulation of criteria for establishment of 
junior colleges, the responsibility for passing on the 
location of the institutions, and the preparation of 
plans for the transportation and payment of tuition 
fees for students outside a junior college territory, 
the commission said, should be in the hands of the 
State board of higher education, but once the 
territory to be served by a junior college has been 
approved, the State superintendent of public 
instruction should supervise the college as he does 
other public schools of the State. 

Teacher education—The recommendations con- 
cerning teacher education were not unusual. Re- 
sponsibility for preparing teachers of agriculture, it 
was said, should rest in the university. Steps were 
suggested to improve the operation of the teachers 
college board in case the State board of higher educa- 
tion is not created. State certification of junior 
college teachers, as well as other public-school 
teachers, was favored. 

State scholarships.—It was recommended that new 
State scholarships be established for 4 percent of 
the number of ‘students graduated annually in each 
recognized public or parochial high school in the 
State, each scholarship to be for $250 a year and 
good for 4 years. The students receiving the 
scholarships would be chosen in the order of those 
ranking highest in grades received during the last 
four semesters of work completed in high school. 
The scholarships would be good in approved higher 
institutions inside or outside the State. It was also 
recommended that the present county scholarships 
be abolished. 


University Report on Junior Colleges 


A second report, dealing with junior colleges and 
several other issues, was prepared under the auspices 
of the University of IIlinois.2_ This report, as far as 
it treats of junior colleges, is in accord with that of 
the commission on most of the main issues involved. 
It makes a thorough canvass of information bearing 
on the junior colleges, such as number of youth, 
wealth, existing school system, and outlook for the 
postwar world. The report recommends the junior 
college, ‘developed as a capstone to the secondary 
school system,” to complete the educational system 

2 The Junior College in Illinois, by Coleman R. Griffith with the assistance of 
Hortense Blackstone. A Joint Publication of the Superintendent of Public 


Instruction of the State of Illinois and the University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 
Ill., 1945. 252 p. 








of the State, and it sets forth the policy of the 
University of Illinois concerning junior colleges and 
several other matters. 

The university advocates and promises to lend its 
support to the creation of an expanded system of 
junior colleges to be located within existing high- 
school districts, or within consolidated districts, to 
be defined by law, the junior colleges to be supported 
by district taxes, direct appropriations from the 
State treasury based on daily attendance, and supple- 
mentary appropriations for physical facilities. It 
also advocates that the proposed system of junior 
colleges shall be under the control of a State board 
of education (there is no such board at present) 
with the superintendent of public instruction as the 
executive officer of the board. It holds that approval 
for the creation of a junior college in any section of 
the State should rest with the State board of educa- 
tion, and that the administration of the junior college 
should be placed in the hands of the chief officer of 
the high school or other public institution with which 
the college will be associated. 

The university advocates that permission to 
develop junior colleges be restricted to high-school 
districts or consolidated districts having 500 or 
more high-school students, this requirement to be 
adjusted, however, under certain circumstances. It 
is stated that within the restrictions indicated 
approximately 97 junior colleges could be established. 





For some time there has been discussion of a 
proposal to transform the Southern Illinois Normal 
University into another State university. The 
report states that the University of Illinois does not 
believe it to be in the best interests of the State to 
establish another State university separate from the 
one now existing. However, it advocates that if 
the Southern Illinois Normal University is to be 
transformed into the equivalent of a second univer- 
sity the new institution should have its own admin- 
istrator but that he should be responsible to the 
president and board of trustees of the university 
and that the budget should be a part of the budget 
of the University of Illinois. 

Other suggestions and recommendations of the 
report are concerned with curricula of junior colleges, 
preparation of junior college teachers, standards for 
junior colleges, and the expansion of facilities for 
higher education in the city of Chicago. 


Public Junior Colleges in Illinois 


The first public junior college in the United States 
was established by the Joliet township high-school 
district, in Joliet, Ill., in 1902. At the present time 
there are 12 public junior colleges in the State, 6 in 
Chicago and 6 in other sections of the northern part 
of the State. All the public junior colleges outside 
Chicago are maintained by township high-school 
districts in connection with their high schools. 





Developments Affecting 


OW many youth of college age will be needed 

for training, to serve as overseas occupation 
troops, or as postwar military reserves? How shall 
the needed men be secured? The question of com- 
pulsory military train‘ng as a means for securing 
a postwar reserve has been the subject of considerable 
debate for some time. With the end of hostilities, 
ways and means for securing sufficient men to occupy 
the lands of our defeated enemies, and to relieve 
the veterans who have won the war and are now 
awaiting their return home, has become the question 
of the day. The answer to all of these questions 
depends to some extent upon the number of volun- 
teers who can be secured for military training and 
service. 


Prewar and Wartime Developments 


Current proposals for action can be understood 
best in the light of the development of Selective 
Service since the passage of the National Defense 


Postwar Selective Service 


Act of 1920. Under the authorization of this act, 
officers of the War and Navy Departments in 1926 
joined in the creation of the Joint Army and Navy 
Selective Service Committee, and began preparations 
for the mobilization of the Nation’s manpower when 
needed for war. 

The Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
approved September 16, 1940, was designed to put 
into effect the plan for Selective Service as adopted 
by Congress. Originally, the act not only called 
for the annual training of not more than 900,000 
men at any one time, but also provided for the classi- 
fication of millions of other men for possible emer- 
gency use later, and for the development of a sizable 
reserve composed of men trained in the armed forces. 
The 900,000-man restriction was removed on August 
18, 1941. 

The act was scheduled to expire May 15, 1945, 
but the date was extended by an amendment ap- 
proved May 9, 1945, which reads as follows: 
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“All the provisions of this Act except . . . shall 
become inoperative and cease to apply on and after 
May 15, 1946, or the date of the termination of 
hostilities in the present war, or on such earlier date 
as may be specified in a concurrent resolution of the 
two Houses of Congress for that purpose . . . unless 
this Act is continued in effect by Congress.” 

Originally responsible directly to the president, 
Selective Service was placed under the jurisdiction 
of the War Manpower Commission by Executive 
order in 1942; but in 1943, it was again placed in a 
separate agency (the Selective Service System) 
directly responsible to the President. 

The original training and service age limits were 
21 to 36, and the length of training was not more 
than 12 months. On August 16, 1941, the upper 
age limit was lowered to 28 years, until otherwise 
declared by Congress. A little later, the period of 
service was extend to not more than 30 months in 
time of peace. Immediately after America’s en- 
trance into the war, the task became one of calling 
men not only for training, but also for actual service. 
Congress extended the limits of the act so that men 
between 18 and 45 years of age were made liable for 
military service. All men between 18 and 64 years 
inclusive were required to register. Restrictions 
which prohibited the use of selectees outside the 
Western Hemisphere and our outlying possessions 
were removed. The volunteer system was soon 
abandoned for the most part. On December 5, 
1942, an Executive order required that all branches 
of the military establishment obtain men between the 
ages of 18 and 38 through Selective Service channels. 
After that date, men 38 years of age and over were 
not called for service. 


Recent Developments 


Various other changes in the provisions governing 
the dates and other details of registration were made 
as the war progressed. With the close of hostilities, 
the President directed the Selective Service to 
reduce the number of inductions from 80,000 to 
50,000 per month, and to limit them to the age group 
18 through 25. 

President Truman, in a letter to the chairmen of 
the Senate and House Military Affairs Committees 
on August 27, 1945, stated that a need existed for the 
continued drafting of men in the 18- to 25-year age 
group, for 2 years of service. He indicated also that 


legislative assistance was necessary to obtain a 
maximum number of volunteers. These statements 
were also made in his message to Congress on 
September 6. 


It was expected by military authorities, according 
to report, that a maximum of only 300,000 volun- 
teers could be secured by July 1946, even with the 
removal of certain restrictions in the present law. 
At the present rate of induction, it was stated that 
the draft would produce a maximum of only 500,000 
men by July next. _Thus the total of volunteers 
and drafted men would be about 800,000. But 
perhaps even more occupation troops would be 
required in the lands of our defeated enemies, and, 
in addition, many other men would be needed for 
supporting and other services in this country and 
its outlying posts. How would the difference 
between the supply of, and the demand for, trained 
men be made up? Action to be considered included 
the making of conditions of military service favor- 
able enough to attract more volunteers than before, 
and the continuance of the draft, possibly on a 
reduced scale. 


Compulsory Military Training 


The separate but related question of how to secure 
and train a military reserve force to be used primarily 
in case of future emergencies has been given recog- 
nition in bills now before Congress. On January 3, 
1945, Representative May introduced H. R. 515, 
and on January 10, Senator Gurney introduced 
S.188, a bill with almost identical provisions. The 
provisions of H. R. 515 are illustrative of various 
proposals for creating a postwar military reserve 
through conscription. The purpose of the act 
(cited as the National Military Training Act of 1945) 
would be to provide military or naval training for 
all qualified 18-year-olds. Its provisions would be 
inaugurated as soon as practicable after the cessation 
of hostilities. Every male citizen or alien residing 
in this country, upon attaining the age of 18 years, 
or within 4 years thereafter, would be inducted for 1 
year of training. Certain exemptions would be 
granted. High-school graduates 17 years of age 
could elect induction before reaching 18. After 
training, the men would be enrolled as reservists for 
6 years. This bill was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

The President in his message to Congress on Sep- 
tember 6 indicated a belief that the full needs of our 
national security run far beyond the immediate 
period of transition. He did not indicate his pref- 
erence with respect to the specific method of meeting 
these needs, but, with respect to future deliberations 
and action, he said: “We should make timely prepa- 
ration for the Nation’s long-range security, while we 
are still mindful of what it has cost us in this war to 














have been unprepared. It is, therefore, my inten- 
tion to communicate with the Congress from time 
to time during the current session with respect to a 
comprehensive and continuous program of national 
security, including a universal training program, 
unification of the armed services, and the use and 
control of atomic energy.” 





Additional Veterans’ Guidance Centers 


The April 16 issue of HicheEr Epucation con- 
tained a list of 63 Veterans’ Guidance Centers an- 
nounced by the Veterans’ Administration. Since 
that date the following 66 additional centers have 
been established: 


Alabama: 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Jacksonville State Teachers College. 
California: 
Los Angeles Junior College District (by Board of Education 
of the City of Los Angeles). 
San Diego City Schools, San Diego Vocational High School 
and Junior College, San Diego State College. 
University of Southern California. 
Connecticut: 
Vocational Counseling Service, Inc., New Haven. 
District of Columbia: 
George Washington University. 
Florida: 
University of Miami. 
Georgia: 
Mercer University. 
Idaho: 
University of Idaho, Southern Branch. 
Illinois: 
Central Y. M. C. A. College of Chicago. 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 
Illinois State Normal University. 
Southern Illinois Normal University. 
Western Illinois State Teachers College. 
Indiana: 
Indiana University. 
Purdue University. 
Kentucky: 
Murray State Teachers College. 
Union College. 
Louisiana: 
Tulane University. 
Maryland: 
Loyola University. 
Morgan State College. 
University of Maryland. 
Michigan: 
Grand Rapids Junior College. 
Minnesota: 
State Teachers College, at Bemidji. 
State Teachers College, at Duluth. 
State Teachers College, at Mankato. 
State Teachers College, at Moorhead. 
State Teachers College, at St. Cloud. 
State Teachers College, at Winona. 








Mississippi: 
Mississippi State College. 
University of Mississippi. 
Missouri: 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College. 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College. 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College. 
University of Missouri. 
William Jewell College. 
Nevada: 
University of Nevada. 
New Mexico: 
Eastern New Mexico College. 
New Mexico Highlands University. 
North Carolina: 
Catawba College. 
North Dakota: 
University of North Dakota. 
Ohio: 
University of Akron. 
Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
University of Oklahoma. 
University of Tulsa. 
Oregon: 
Reed College. 
Pennsylvania: 
Bucknell University. 
Franklin and Marshall College. 
Temple University. 
South Carolina: 
College of Charleston. 
Furman University. 
State Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College. 
Texas: 
Dallas Independent School District. 
Southern Methodist University. 
Texas Christian University. 
Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy. 
Trinity University. 
University of Houston. 
West Texas State Teachers College. 
Utah: 
Branch Agricultural College (Cedar City). 
Virginia: 
University of Virginia. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Washington: 
Gonzaga University. 
West Virginia: 
Bethany College. 
Wyoming: 
University of Wyoming. 








Conference of Virginia Colleges 

Representatives of the nine tax-supported col 
leges of Virginia spent the week of August 22-29 in 
a study of the common immediate problems they 
face in serving the college-age youth of the State. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute was host to the meet 
ing. 

In the summer of 1944 a similar period was spent 
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in over-all planning in terms of the larger problems 
faced by both privately supported and tax-sup- 
ported colleges. This meeting and the one held in 
1945 were stimulated by the work of the Virginia 
Education Commission, especially by its recommen- 
dations for improving programs of higher education. 
The Virginia State Department of Education took 
the initiative in convening and facilitating the two 
conferences. 

The Virginia Education Commission Report had 
called on the colleges to devise and legalize a State- 
wide policy-forming body that would be representa- 
tive of private and public colleges and of the State 
department of education, and it had also called 
for a smaller planning body of tax-supported insti- 
tutions to give attention to problems involved in 
the selection, education, and placement of elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers. The commission 
especially directed attention to the need for im- 
proved practices in general education and student 
personnel procedures for undergraduate students 
generally, but particularly for those who expected to 
become public-school teachers. The 1945 confer- 
ence devoted its energies to working towards a 
consensus on feasible next steps college should 
take. 





Army Separation Qualification Records 


A communication from Headquarters Army Serv- 
ice Forces contains the following statement: 

“Army veterans separated from the service prior 
to the institution of the Army Separation Qualifica- 
tion Record (WD AGO Form 100) may secure an 
oficial’ statement from the Army of their service 
training and education, excluding courses admin- 
istered by the United States Armed Forces Institute, 
by directing a request to The Adjutant General, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

“Each request should contain to the best of the 
individual’s recollection, the following information: 
(1) Full name (given name, middle initial, and sur- 
name); (2) Army serial number (enlisted, officer, or 
both where applicable); (3) statement of desired in- 
formation; (4) names and loéations of schools at- 
tended, date entered, name of course(s), and any 
additional data which would assist The Adjutant 
General in preparing the desired statement. 

“It should be pointed out that if the applicant 
does not have in his possession an official record of 
courses administered through the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, such a record may be ob- 
tained from Headquarters, USAFI, Madison 3, 


Wisconsin.” 





THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Items from colleges, universities, 
and higher education associations 











Law Refresher Course for Veterans 


The New York University School of Law will 
offer a tuition-free refresher course to students 
returning to classes from the armed forces. ‘The 
course, extending over one term, will be given by 
regular members of the faculty on Saturdays, and 
“will restate the principal doctrines of substantive 
and procedural law, subject by subject, in the light 
of legal developments since Pearl Harbor.” It will 
be repeated for the spring term. Candidates for 
graduate degrees will be admitted to the course with 
the permission of the committee on graduate study. 


Stanford’s Workshop on Community 
Leadership 


A 10-day “workshop on community leadership” 
was held recently at Stanford University. Seventy- 
five California community lay leaders who desired 
to prepare themselves to meet more effectively the 
opportunities for postwar civic betterment partici- 
pated in a free exchange of ideas and information. 
Leaders in the community service field attending as 
guests, addressed the sessions. The university was 
assisted in offering the workshop by a grant from the 
Columbia Foundation. 

After general morning sessions the participants 
divided into five special-interest groups: Community 
planning for youth welfare; health, education and 
recreation; over-all community planning and housing; 
interracial and intercultural relations; and recon- 
version and full employment, with emphasis on 
returning veterans. Each group made specific 
recommendations, which the participants carried 
back to their own communities to use as a guide in 
peacetime planning. They saw the need for city- 
planning committees in cities where none exist; for 
better housing, recreational, and health facilities; 
for assiduous efforts to stamp out racial intolerance; 
and for the elimination of the causes of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Attendants at the workshop came from 28 com- 
munities in California, ranging from large cities like 
San Francisco and Los Angeles to small towns like 
Lodi and Patterson. They consisted of ministers, 
social service workers, housewives, society matrons, 
businessmen, educators, and youth leaders; and 
ranged from 25 to 70 years of age. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Government Publications 


How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, inclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


Ww 
From U. S. Office of Education 


Education Under Enemy Occupation in Belgium, 
China, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, Luxembourg 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 71 p, 
15 cents. (Bulletin 1945, No. 3). 

A collection of papers concerned with the effects of war and 
enemy occupation on education in nine countries in Europe and 
the Far East, prepared at the request of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education by the ministers of education of the 
respective countries or their representatives. 

More Firepower for Health Education, by Arthur 
H. Steinhaus. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. 50p.15 cents. (Bulletin 
1945, No. 2). 


Written for the purpose of helping high-school teachers become 
more skillful in working with feeling to the end that more knowl- 
edge will be translated into ways of living. Deals with attitudes 
and motives with special application to health education. 

Training School Bus Drivers, by: (1) The American 
Automobile Association, and (2) the Trade and 
Industrial Education Service of the Vocational Divi- 
sion, U. S. Office of Education. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 162 p. 
30 cents. (Vocational Division Bulletin No. 233). 


Includes general considerations relating to the training of 
drivers and the operation of driver training courses, and a sug- 
gested instructional program. 


Pamphlets 


Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the 45th 
Annual Conference of the Association of American 
Universities, 1944. Chapel Hill, N. C., University 
of North Carolina, Office of the Secretary of the 
Association. 123 p. 

In addition to 6 professional papers. this volume contains 
résumés of the reports of the Association’s 14 special and standing 
committees. Considerable space is devoted to a discussion of the 
following proposal: “The Executive Committee feels that the 
Association should consider now or at some later time, as a 
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question of policy, the appraisal or accreditation of graduate work 
in nonmember institutions.” 


“Ohio State and Its Students: Seventy-Fourth 
Annual Report of the President of the Ohio State 
University to the Board of Trustees, the Governor, 
and Citizens of Ohio.” Ohio State University 
Bulletin, Vol. 49, No. 25, June 15, 1945. 32 p. 


A quick review of the features of Ohio State University’s 
activities that are of interest to administrators and teachers in 
other colleges and universities. Presents factual material on 
entrance practices and on the work of the registrar, the dean of 
men, the dean of women, the council of junior deans, and the 
persons who operate the health and other specialized services 
for students. 


The Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese, compiled 
and edited by Stephen L. Pitcher. Washington 6, 
D. C., National Education Association of the 
United States, 1945. 23 p. Free. 


A report on a series of regional conferences sponsored by the 
National Education Association and conducted in cooperation 
with the Office of Inter-American Affairs. Provides informa- 
tion on such topics as combined area and language courses, lessons 
learned from ASTP activities, and audio-visual and other teaching 
materials, 
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